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received large allotments of land and formed a superior and
ruling class in the Italian towns. They were not permitted
to sell their allotments. In this respect Sulla was, to some
extent, carrying on the work of the Gracchi. But his object
was not to restore the old Italian peasantry : it was to create,
or rather to strengthen, a class of smallholders. At Rome
he was supported by 40,000 liberated slaves who all took his
gentile name and were called Cornelii; they had probably
belonged to the democrats whom he had put to death. Their
number is an indication of the immense wealth accumulated
by Sulla ; and his partisans also made huge fortunes. All
this wealth, the result of legalized robbery, was squandered
as quickly as it was acquired. Its possessors were, of course,
together with the veterans and the freedmen, fierce in their
zeal for Sulla.

The dictator himself, however, considered his autocratic
power as a temporary expedient, and never entertained the
idea of retaining it for life. He was not ambitious, and he
believed that the oligarchical constitution to which he had
given legal form might last long. Thus, when he had
completed his reforms, he laid down his authority and left
Rome for south Italy in 78 B. c. There he lived as a private
man; but not for long: within a year of his retirement he died.